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A Teacher with a Vision 


is Angelo Patri, Principal of Publie School Number Forty-five, 
The Bronx, New York City. Himself an Italian immigrant, 
Mr. Patri was practicing the truest kind of Americanization in 
his school—and, through his school, in his community long 
before it was called Americanization. Educational movements 
always owe a great deal of their vitality to men and women of 
large vision who have enunciated and practiced the principles 
of democratic education vears before later edueators have 


found fame by making slogans out of them. 


Mr. Patri’s edueational autobiography, entitled A 
SCHOOL-MASTER OF THE GREAT CITY, modest, 
thoughtful in. its interpretation of American problems, and, 
above all, fascinatingly interesting, has won more unreserved 
praise from great American educators than any other book ot 


similar purpose in recent years 


ere are some of NLT. a ri’s own words : 
HH f Mr. Pat l 


‘To replace discipline of teacher-responsibility by 
the discipline of child-responsibility is a long, slow 


process.” (Pp. $1.) 


“We had carried the school out of its four walls 
and the school had been touched by the breath of 
reality, humanity.’’  (p. 196.) 


‘“Americanize the foreigner, nay, through the child 
let us fulfil our destiny and Americanize America.”’ 


(p. 219. 
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Dryer’s Elementary 
Economic Geography 


is distinguished from all other textbooks published 
in America by the following characteristics : 


|.—It discusses industry and commerce from a broad, 
economic point of view. 


2.—It shows clearly the most complex, as well as 
the simple, relations between human life and its 
natural environment. 


3.—It draws clear, graphic pictures of natural con- 
ditions and human occupations, as they exist in 
definite regions and among peoples of various 
degrees of culture. 

4—tThe matter and manner of the book are serious 
and substantial. There is no attempt at ‘juvenile’ 
writing, but the style and substance are such as to 
interest and attract boys and girls from twelve to 


sixteen years of age. 


More than 100 maps and graphs are introduced to show distri- 
butions and comparisons. A statistical appendix contains elab- 
orate tables for more detailed study, if desired. 


Quantities are usually given in round numbers. 


415 Pages—Illustrated 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


WITH 


DELINEASCOPE 


MODEL 3 


is made perfect because it is an IDEAL 

STEREOPTICON for both lantern slides and 

opaque objects, such as pictures, post cards, 

reading matter and obj cts of all kinds, dead 
r alive. 

IDEAL because it embodies basic ideas 
(Patented) possessed by no other. Example: 
Mechanical means of handling the slides, 
which does aw: ay with the old antequated lan- 
tern- slide holder and at the same time gives a 

“dissolving effect”’ on the screen, unattained 
with other outfits except by using two Stere- 
opticons, one above the other. 








One Spencer Delineascope does it 
Spencer meer = | Model 3, for both lantern slides 


New Booklet K*10 Just Ready nd opaque objects 
1000 Watt Mazda bulb illuminant. Price, $150.00 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


SPENCER BUFFALO, N. Y. SPENCER 
} BUFFALS | MANUPACTURERS OF ) BUFFALO | 


USAF . ~ —U.sA_ > 
MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELINEASCOPES 
OPTICAL GLASS, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, ETC. 

















Send 40 cents for 20 Thanksgiving and Pilgrim subjects, each 5} x8, no two alike. 
Order NOW for Christmas. Don’t wait until the December rush. 


The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s 
Great Paintings 





One Cent Size. 3x3}. For 30 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5}x8. For 15 or more. Assorted 
as desired. 
(Please notice the price of each size) 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. Two cents 
each for 15 or more. Send 50 cents for 25 common 
birds and a very brief description of each. 


CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations and 3 picture® 


vw adime. (Please do not send for the cata” 
logut thout sending ‘the dime.) 





Decorate Your Schoolroom with Beautiful Pictures 





Frame at least one of these and hang it on your walls this month. 
Price $1.25 for one; $1.00 each for two or more; 10 for $9.50. 
Size 22x 28, including the white margin 

Iam glad to make an exception to my rule to commend no 
school material in favor of the Perry Pictures. I have been greatly 
interested in them from the first, and regard them as a very im 
portant addition to our school equipment. They should be in 
every school, not only in the larger cities, but in the smallest 
country districts.—G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University 








The Perry Pictures Company ' FEEDING HER BIRDS Miilet, 


Send $1.25 for this beautiful picture 14x17 


Box 49 MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS “with no white margin 
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Volume X 


NEW OCCASIONS AND NEW DUTIES! 

A micuty and hopeful change has come 
over the world during the last year. Less 
than a year ago we beheld a world stagger- 
ing under tremendous burdens of war, faint 
from loss of blood, famished because of the 
paralysis of industry, listening with tremu- 
lous awe to learn whether the heart of civ- 
ilization was still throbbing with life. We 
had witnessed during the long struggle 
what seemed to be a partial fulfillment of 
the vision of the Apostle John. Truly the 
four horsemen of the Apocalypse—Imperial 
Autoeracy, War, Famine and Death—rode 
with reckless abandon over the face of the 
earth for four long years, destroying men, 
women and children, and winnowing human 
institutions with a scorching flame. But 
the day of judgment dawned at last, and 
the horsemen and their minions now stand 
at the bar of justice awaiting the fulfillment 
of the dread sentence that an outraged 
world has passed upon them. 


THE SPIRIT UNDERLYING RECONSTRUCTION 


The war-weary peoples have now emerged 
from the dark valley of destruction, and 
have entered upon the paths of peace. But 
they are still staggering under an awful 
load of debt, still bleeding from a thousand 
wounds, still suffering the pangs of hunger. 
The greatest task of our generation is to 
lighten the load, heal the wounds, help the 
starving peoples to return to normal pro- 
duction, reconstruct the shattered institu- 

1 Opening address of superintendent of public 
instruction at the annual convention of County and 


City Superintendents, Yosemite Valley, August 18, 
1919, 
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tions in which human society lives and 
moves and has its being, and restore the 
soul of a pessimistic world. No treaty of 
peace, no league of nations, helpful as it 
may be—nothing that is purely politica 
ean, of itself, solve the great problems of 
our time. All must depend upon the 
morale and poise of soul of the common 
people of the world. As the scourging and 
the crucifixion were a prelude to the tri- 
umph of the resurrection, because the Son 
of Man did not falter in faith, so this war, 
with all its horrors, may be made to serve 
as a prelude to the drama of a better world. 
But the people whose cause has triumphed 
in the great war must keep uppermost in 
their minds the simple fact that faith and 
work have been, and must ever be, the 
means of salvation. Looking backward too 
steadily upon the unholy horrors of this 
war, we may lose the faith which alone can 
make the world whole. Fixing our gaze too 
closely upon the burdens we carry because 
of the war, we may, like the Russians, be- 
come subject to hypnosis and yield to in- 
fluences that promise nothing but death. 
We must look forward with a long vision, 
realizing that a better world is not here but 
is in the making. Wandering now in the 
mire of a hundred erstwhile battlefields, 
we “‘lift up our eyes to the hills from 
whence cometh our help.’’ Only uplifted 
eyes and working members can save thé 
stricken people of the world from the slough 
of Despond. It is in this spirit that we ap 
proach the problem of reorganizing the 


great institution of education to serve the 


purposes of a better civilization. 
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NEW DEMANDS FOR EDUCATION 

The faith that will make the world whole 
is not a blind faith; the eye of faith has 
light with which to see. And the work of 
human kind which must follow where faith 
leads the way, must be directed by intelli- 
gence. Never in the history of the world 
has there been such need for men who know 
what to do and how to do it. Intelligent, 
trained workers are needed first of all be- 
cause war debts and the interest thereon 
have added to the burdens which each man, 
woman and child must bear. The fund for 
interest and redemption of the war debt of 
our country amounts to more than $100 a 
year for each economically productive in- 
habitant of America. In France and Eng- 
land, the annual burden for each econom- 
ically productive unit is close to $1,000. 
This charge must be paid by each family 
directly or indirectly for many years to 
come. There are only three ways of meet- 
ing this obligation. The earnings of the 
worker of the family must be increased by 
increasing his power to produce, or the 
mother and children must go to work to 
augment the family income, or the family 
must get along as best it can with less of 
food and elothing. A eivilized nation will 
not sacrifice its mothers and its children on 
the treadmills of industry; neither will it 
take milk and other food from its babes to 
meet the obligations growing out of the 
war. The lives of women and the oppor- 
tunities of children shall not be sacrificed 
to pay the cost of making the world safe 
from autocracy. There is but one reason- 
able solution of the problem. The natural 
wage earner of the family must be better 
equipped for his work, thus enabling him 
to earn a better wage. This means that he 
must be better trained for the work he is 
to do. Slowly but surely it is dawning 
upon the world that education is the only 


means for enabling the world to meet the 
obligations of the future. England, hav- 
ing glimpsed the truth, has turned to edu- 
eational reform and the Fisher education 
bill speaks volumes for her vision. France 
is following hard upon her footsteps. In 
California and other American states, too, 
we have made a promising beginning. 
People everywhere are coming to realize 
that the schools must furnish the training 
necessary to enable men to meet the in- 
creased needs of our time. In no other way 
can the world meet the obligations growing 
out of the war without causing the innocent 
to suffer; without sacrificing the precious 
human interests for which the war was 


waged. 


THE SCHOOLS SUFFERED IN PAST WARS 

It has been the experience of human 
kind that during the period of war and the 
years immediately following, the interests 
of education have been seriously affected. 
During our own Revolutionary War and 
the critical period following, there was a 
rapid decline of educational advantages 
and illiteracy increased alarmingly. Pub 
lie interest in education almost ceased to 
function. That the forefathers of the re 
publie thought little about the problem of 
public edueation is indicated by failure to 
mention it in the federal constitution or in 
the debates of the constitutional conven 
tion. Of the sixteen states forming the 
Union in 1800, nine made no mention of 
education even as a matter of state concern 
in their state constitutions. The Civil War 
also resulted in checking the advance of 
education throughout the country. The 
South had no schools to speak of in 1865. 
And in the North, the war laid such toll on 
the energies and resources of the people, 
that there was no marked advance in edu- 
eation for fifteen years following the firing 
on Fort Sumter. Expenses were kept down 
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and school administration was most com- 
mended when it kept the schools within the 
close limits of tradition. Strange as it 
may seem, history clearly indicates that 
economy in public affairs following war is 
first manifested in the demand for more 
economical administration of the schools. 
The children have been obliged to pay no 
small part of the debt of former wars by 
the sacrifice of their educational oppor- 


tunities. 


EDUCATIONAL REACTION MUST BE CHECKED 

We have reason to hope that the effect of 
this war on edueation will be different. 
The war was won in great measure by the 
intelligent initiative and dash of officers 
and men trained in the public schools of 
America. They succeeded in smashing 
German lines that others thought impreg- 
nable. At Chateau Thierry and in the Ar- 
gonne they, by their superior intelligences 
coupled with native American pluck, con- 
verted a war of positions into a war of 
movement—and we are proud to note that 
the movement was always one way. 
Throughout the war, the federal govern- 
ment recognized its dependence on educa- 
tion, calling in experts from the colleges to 
fili scientific positions necessary for the 
prosecution of modern warfare, reaching 
out for trained men to organize our great 
armies, and encouraging young men to go 
to college. The nation must not be allowed 
to forget the service public education rend- 
ered in time of national peril. Educators 
everywhere must drive this point home 
through propaganda in the press and from 
the platform. It is for the school adminis- 
trators to see that there is no reaction in 
educational matters now that peace has 
come. And in this work, we shall not stand 
alone. The women of America—the moth- 
ers of the race—conscious of the need for 
a better world and armed with the ballot, 
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will do their part to check reactionary in- 
fluences and to see that the schools do not 
suffer from penuriousness due to lack of 
social vision. And the broad-minded men 
those who can look into the future and see 
the demands of the next quarter century 
will join with them in seeing that war 
debts are not paid by selling the educa 
tional birthrights of the children of Amer 


ica. 


CALIFORNIA VOTES AGAINST EDUCATIONAL 
REACTION 

We may view with satisfaction the re 
sults of the first battle with educational re 
actionaries in California. The legislature 
at its recent session voted a substantial in 
crease in state school funds and raised the 
minimum for counties to $550 per teacher 
or $21 per pupil. It was no small battle 
that was fought to defeat the forces of re 
action masquerading under the banner of 
Retrenchment and Reform. Many times 
the battle seemed hopeless and ealls for 
compromise were loud and insistent. But 
we refused to compromise by sacrificing 
the interests of childhood. The voices of 
the people were heard and the financial 
program was adopted. It was the greatest 
victory for publie education in California 
since the days when that grand old man in 
California education, the revered John 
Swett, was Superintendent of Public In 
struction. 

But we must realize that the victory has 
been only half won by putting additional 
funds in the coffers of the school district. 
All of that additional sum of two million 
dollars was voted by the legislature for one 
specific purpose—the raising of teachers’ 
salaries to a living basis. It is intended to 
secure better teaching for the children, not 
to enable school boards to paint school 


houses or build additions or even to plant 


and maintain lawns. The money that is 
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a iiiapbie Tor ti ese Pp irnposes, or that may be 


made available by special tax, is sufficient 


without taking any of the funds recently 
voted. A 
creased the salaries of its teachers this year 
The 
‘an not buy food or clothing or 
any kind of 


two years ago; 


district that has not in- 


scn ol 


ed in its duty to the children. 


service as cheaply now as it 


neither can they Se- 
as cheaply as 


teaching service 


eure good 


they could two years ago. Every school 
official should therefore use his influence to 
dollar added to the 


funds by recent legislation shall be used to 


see that school 


every 


secure better teaching service. 


EDUCATION A CONCERN OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 
The war has clearly demonstrated that 
education can no longer be regarded as a 
When the 


federal government began summoning the 


matter of purely local concern. 


young men of the country to serve in the 
army and navy, the officials learned many 
important facts concerning the mental and 
The 


one 


physical preparedness of the people. 
draft 
third of our young men are physically unfit 


first showed conclusively that 
for service in the army; that hundreds of 
thousands of the foreign born are not suffi- 
ciently Americanized to read and write, or 
even speak the English language ; that mil- 
lions of our native-born citizens are illiter- 
that 
people ceased attending before they had 
eompleted the fifth grade of the elementary) 


ate and many millions of our young 


school. Special training squads were or- 
ganized in the army for overcoming physi- 


The Y. M. C. 


A. and other agencies were asked to estab- 


eal deformities and defects. 


lish schools in the camps to teach foreign- 
ers the English language so that they could 


understand simple army orders. Special 


schools were organized for training in 


trades and industries necessary to the 
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We discovers 


educated in some measure if 


prosecution of the war. d that 


men must be 


they were and perchance die for 


to fight. 
Now that the war is over, 
Men 


time of war so 


their country. 


the lesson should not be forgotten. 


who must be educated in 


that shall be fit to fight for their 


ught to be 


they 


country 0 educated in time of 


peace so that they may live for their coun 
federal 


trained 


try. The government that requi- 


man-power in time of 
war should do its part in time of peace to 
keep the man-power and woman-power of 
level. In 


the nation up to a reasonable 


recognition of the need for trained men, 
the government shortly before the outbreak 
Smith-Hughes bill 
This bill, 


as it is in its purpose and splendid as it 


of the war, passed the 


for vocational education. rood 
should be in its results, is by no means ade- 
Senator Smith, of 


Representative 


quate to meet the need. 
Georgia, and Towner, of 
Michigan, have introduced in the present 
Congress a bill providing for a federal d 

partment of education directed by a seer 

tary who shall be a member of the Cabinet 
and appropriating $100,000,000 annually 
for the education. Of 
amount, $15,000,000 is to be used for Amer- 
$15,000,000 for 


illiteracy, $20,000,000 for physical educa 


support of this 


icanization, overcoming 
tion and $50,000,000 for elementary and 
secondary edueation generally, with special 
provision for rural schools. The amount is 
to be apportioned to the states in propor 
tion to numbers to be served, and the ap- 
portionment is conditioned upon the appro- 
priation of an equal amount by the state. 

The original bill, introduced in the last 
Congress, gave the federal department 
power to approve or disapprove of state 
school systems, but the pending bills mak: 
the grants to states unconditional. This is 
a wise change, since centralization of school 
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affairs in Washington is by no means de- 
sirable. These bills are worthy of indorse- 
ment by school people everywhere, and 
earnest support will secure their final pas 
sage. With the $3,000,000 which California 
would receive under these bills the state 
could solve most of the more pressing school 
problems, including the problem of ade- 


quately financing and supervising the rural 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE AND WAYS TO 
MEET IT 

Among the more immediate and pressing 
problems growing out of the war is a short- 
age of trained teachers, both present and 
prospective. Several counties have already 
appealed to the state office for assistance in 
securing a sufficient number of teachers and 
the normal schools have been unable to 
supply them to meet the demand. How to 
meet the situation is a problem of no smal! 
moment. The standard of teaching in 
California has for some years been reason- 
ably high. At least three fourths of our 
teachers have had either normal school or 
eollege training. During the war, however, 
many strong teachers have been attracted 
into other fields by the higher wage. 
Moreover. the number of students entering 
the normal schools shows a decided de- 
erease. A high-school graduate with a few 
months of intensive training in a business 
course can earn more than a normal gradu- 
ate beginning the teaching work. More- 
over, there are various fields of social serv- 
ice recently developed that are attracting 
young women who formerly entered the 
teaching service. There is little prospect 
that wages in business offices will be re- 
duced in the.near future to a level that will 
turn the current again toward the teaching 
work. In consequence, our whole policy of 
teacher recruiting must be carefully con- 
sidered. 
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The first iematl d VW shall fa *t from 


‘ 


ultra-economists will be for a lowering 


standards for entering th 


teaching work 


In the interests of the children, this de 


mand should be resisted. This is not tl 

time for impairing tft The 1 \ 

schools. I} best way to meet the teacher 
shortage is to make the teaching work at 
tractive and the reward more nearly coi 


mensurate with the service rendered aad 
more comparable with financial rewards 
for service in the business world. This is a 
matter which should be brought home 

school trustees, since they alone have the 


power to fix the teacher’s wage 


NEED FOR STATE POLICY ON TEACHER 
TRAINING 

The present situation only emphasizes 
the need for a better and more comprehen 
sive plan for teacher training in California 
It is not too much to say that our present 
plan has ‘‘just growed,’’ like Topsy, with 
consequent shortcomings that need atten 
tion. The universities of the state, hark 
ing back to a vague, prehistorie understand 
ing with the normal schools, have, until 
recently, done little among the lines of ele 
mentary education. The normal schools 
have confined their work very largely to 
elementary principles of education, met!) 
ods and practise teaching. This work has, 
on the whole, been well done. But neither 
universities nor normal schools have given 
adequate courses in the principles of ele 
mentary education, educational psychology, 
standard tests and measurements, curricula 
eonstruction for elementary schools or ele 


mentary school supervision. Teachers d 


’ 


siring to prepare themselves along thes 


+ 


lines have been obliged to go to eastern co! 


} 


leges. The universities and normal schools 


with one or two exceptions, have not en- 


tended their work so as to exert any strong, 
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helpful influence on the organization of 
courses of study in eities and counties by 
working directly with the makers of courses 
of study. Few, if any, scientific analyses 
of California courses of study have been 
made, or if made, they have not been pub- 
lished by teacher-training institutions in 
this state. Where California should be 
leading in the reorganization of elementary 
school curricula, she is following the east, 
because eastern colleges and normal schools 
are making careful studies and tests as 
bases for reorganization. This is not said 
in eriticism of the universities and normal 
schools. Failure to meet the situation is 
due to lack of a thoroughgoing state policy 
of teacher training. The universities have 
been leaving the problem to the normal 
schools and the normal schools have been so 
busy training teachers in the foundational 
courses that they have been obliged to leave 
the problem to the universities. 

Realizing the need for a better under- 
standing of policy in teacher training, the 
State Board of Edueation has asked the 
superintendent of publie instruction to eall 
a conference of universities and normal 
schools to meet in September. At that time, 
facts concerning the teacher shortage will 
be presented and the problem of teacher 
training will be diseussed. In order to 
make available first-hand information con 
cerning the teacher shortage, the state 
office will, within a short time, ask each 
superintendent to report in writing for his 
county or city. General criticisms, favor- 
able and unfavorable, of university and 
normal school teachers beginning work in 
the schools will be asked. The entire prob- 
lem will be discussed and it is hoped that 
the conference will agree upon a policy that 
will meet more adequately the needs of the 


schools. 


'HE PRESENT FERMENT AMONG TEACHERS 

I can not refrain from the discussion of 
another problem that looms large on the 
horizon of school administration. It is a 
problem that has been discussed somewhat 
charily in professional periodicals, it being 
evident that some school administrators ap- 
proach the problem with a degree of trepi- 
dation. I refer to the present ferment 
among teachers manifested by demands for 
a greater voice in school organization and 
administration and by the organization of 
teachers’ unions, some Of which are affili 
ated with the central labor council. I be- 
lieve it is a problem that we must face with 
open minds rather than mailed fists. With 
the phase of unionism and affiliation with 
labor organizations I shall not deal, except 
in its relation to the larger issue. And that 
issue is much greater than appears upon 
the surface. 

During the last three years, the world 
has heard much about democracy. In spite 
of the fact that cynics and reactionaries 
sneeringly remark that the great war was 
fought to protect or extend commercial in- 
terests and to reestablish the limits of eco 
nomic imperialism, the fact remains that 
the common folks of the world who did 
most of the fighting, have believed and still 
believe that it was fought to ‘‘make the 
world safe for democracy.’’ And the com- 
mon folks like you and me will not be sat- 
isfied until democracy is not only made safe 
but is also made a reality. Democracy is 
not a fixed and static thing; it is a matter 
of evolution. Our forefathers established a 
political democracy, but they limited par 
ticipation therein to male citizens who weré 
owners of property of certain minimum 
value. During the last century, political 
democracy was broadened by removing 
property qualifications and admitting 
women to the ballot box. But we have 
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found that political democracy, reduced to 
its essence, means little more than equality 
at the ballot box and before the law and the 
rule of the majority. 


TEACHERS DEMAND REAL DEMOCRACY 

The men who fought the battles of the 
present war and many of the families who 
gave their sons to the cause, together with 
the workers who struggled to produce the 
materials required for victory, are asking 
themselves whether the democracy they 
fought for was political democracy as an 
end in itself or political democracy as a 
means to larger ends. And the answer is 
coming all over the land in a demand for 
industrial democracy—for the right of the 
worker to share not only in the profits of 
industry, but also in the direction of the 
enterprise. Already captains of industry 
with vision are establishing profit-sharing 
plans and are granting to workers certain 
limited rights to participate in the manage- 
ment. Where the plan has been tried, re- 
ports indicate that it has met with some sue- 
cess. It has overcome in large measure the 
antagonism of labor and capital and has 
made strikes and lockouts unnecessary. 
Moreover, it has not been detrimental to 
production ; it has rather increased produc- 
tion. Cooperation has proved of advantage 
to both capital and labor. 

The essence of democracy is cooperation 
and there seems to be little reason why co- 
operation should not become more general 
in industry. But the doctrine of coopera- 
tion and of the right of the workers to par- 
ticipate in management with the employer 
has been extended to the school. The de- 
mand of teachers for representation in 
school policy-making is a corollary of the 


doctrines of industrial democracy. A vague 
recognition of this fact has caused the 
teachers to organize and affiliate with bod- 
ies striving for industrial democracy. It is 
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a recognition that labor and ne teachers 


have certain principles in common. 


DEMOCRACY A MEANS OF GROWTH 
We need also to bear in mind that democ 
racy is a means of growth. It is the great 
est university that the world has ever 
known. Witness the change in the attitude 
of women on public questions when they 
were given the ballot. They grew through 


c 


participation and the assumption of r 


sponsibility. We educators should grasp 
the educational principle that is involved 
in this transformation. Children, like 
grownups, develop best through participa 
tion and the bearing of responsibilities. If 
each superintendent will review his own 
career, he will realize that new offices and 
new responsibilities caused him to grow. 
He was obliged to grow in order to meet 
the demands of his new duties. He found 
himself interested in matters toward which 
his attitude was formerly quite passive. 
He found himself reading, consulting, seek 
ing information on many matters connected 
with his new duties. Human beings de 
velop in much the same way that a hoy 
climbs a tree. He reaches up to a higher 
limb, then draws his body up to its level 
In our workaday world, we reach up to 
take hold of a new duty or responsibility, 
then draw ourselves up to the level of our 
responsibility. Perhaps you have noted 
with misgivings the election of some untried 
and obscure individual to an office in a 
club or parent-teacher association, and at 
the end of the year you have marveled how 
that individual has grown. It is because of 
participation and the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility, coupled with a desire to fit 
one 's self for the new office or station. 


THE DEMAND FOR BETTER WAGES 
The present ferment among teachers is 
due largely to a feeling, well justified by 


— 











material interests have 


suffered during the war and that organiza- 
a view to impressing upon the 
people the need for more adequate financial 
rewards is necessary. There can be no 


influence of 


earners during the war 


question about the organiza- 


ns of other wage 
was 


better wages. This espe- 
. I 


in securing 


cially true where production or distribu- 
including food, war sup- 
Higher 


wages were paid because these materials 
for The 


world was searching for tangible means to 


tion of materials, 


plies and clothing, was involved. 


were necessary immediate use. 
defeat the ambitions of imperialistic auto- 


eracy. However, the results of teaching are 


intangible; they are not materials like food, 
or steel, or ships which the nation used im 
to defeat the 


of teaching are character, good citizenship, 


mediately enemy. The results 


knowledge, means of further growth, health, 


ability to meet situations and other mental 
1] 


physical and moral qualities. The fruits of 


teaching are not immediately available, real 


fruition frequently being postponed until 


the individual reaches the age of twenty- 


five or thirty. Moreover, the process of edu- 


eation could in the estimation of many 


1? 


well intentioned postponed or 


the period of the 


people be 
passed over lightly for 
war, the popular conscience easing itself 
promising to make up the 
the 
the 


been in- 


meanwhile by 


the future. In 


loss in consequence, 


wages of producers of materials and 


wages of direct war-workers have 


ereased, while the wages of the producers 
of intangible values, including teachers and 
ministers of the gospel, for example, have 
remained almost stationary. Only one 
class of teachers has shared in the wage in- 
crease to any appreciable extent, and that 
is the class engaged in training for voca- 


tions, especially those vocations related di- 


rectly to the war. The teaching of per- 
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pur- 


sons over sixteen years of age for the 
‘ing immediate tangible results 
way of greater production of ma- 
been rewarded in fuller meas 
; under 


teaching of children 


can not begin to 


vears of age who 
better also 


1 


of those high-school and 


for some years to come; 


than the teaching 
eollege-subjects which are foundational in 


tor ror 


preparation for the professions or for g 


eral culture. This strong emphasis upon 
the production of materials for immediat 
needs, coupled with the organization of 


workers in materials, has resulted in fairly 


reasonable wage increases for such wor 


ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS’ UNIONS 
The 


workers in industries producing materia 


. 1 
organized 


realizing that 


teachers, 


} 


products have secured wage increases com 


parable with increased costs, are heginning 


J 
to adopt principles of organization similar 


to those of other wage earners. Already 


unions have been formed in several cities of 


California. The legal right of teachers to 


organize in this manner ean not be chal- 
The 


however. 


lenged. desirability of such organiza 


tion, deserves to be considered 


earefully. There is a distinction between 
workers who produce tangible and immedi 
ate values and workers who produce intang- 
ible 
ducing materials has in the strike a ready 
of his de- 


The teacher who is a producer of 


and future values. The worker pr 


means to secure enforcement 


mands. 


intangible values has no such means; a 


strike on the part of teachers is unthinkable, 
leaders of the 


There are two suggested methods 


and is not advocated by 
unions. 
from which a choice must be made by teac! 

ers to secure the wages to which they are 
entitled, although a combination of the tw 
methods is, of course, possible. On the 
one hand they may organize as unions and 


form an alliance with other unions, thus ob 
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taining the power and influence of these 
organizations in behalf of their cause; on 
the other hand, they may organize for the 
education of all the people up to a point 

here they will recognize the justice of the 
teachers’ cause. Which of these methods 
will be most effective in the long run or 


iat combination, if any, should be made, 


is a matter for careful consideration. One 
ng is certain—organization for the pur- 
pose of enlightening the public is desirable 
nd necessary. The school system of a 
democraey will never be any better per- 
manently than a majority of the people 
int it to be. The task of the teacher, 
y judgment, is to secure for the teach- 

x work, through education of the people 
the justice of her cause, the whole- 
earted suppcrt of a majority of the 
people, who in this American democracy, 


are our masters. 


DEMAND FOR RIGHT TO PARTICIPATE IN 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

The second reason for the organization 
of teachers is their desire to participate in 
fuller measure in the organization and 
management of the schools. Heretofore 
they have met the superintendent as the 
representative of their employers, but their 
relations to the board and to the people in 
respect to school matters have been indirect 
rather than direct. In fact, discussions be- 
tween teachers and board members, either 
formal or informal, have been discouraged 
and in some instances regarded as unpro- 
fessional. The new movement looks toward 


greater and more direct participation of 


7 
} 


the teachers themselves in matters of school 
administration and organization. The 
teachers want to appear through their rep- 
resentatives when regulations affecting 


their salaries, duties and responsibilities 


are being discussed. They desire greater 
security of tenure than now obtains in 
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many districts. They desire to participate 
more fully in construction of courses of 
study, and in determining problems of in 
ternal organization of schools. The leaders 
of the movement intimate very broadly that 
they are tired of being told just what they 
are to do even to the minutiw of school 
work; and just how they shall proceed t 
do it. They assert their right as intel 

gent, trained workers to self-determination 
within reasonable limits. They protest 
against the crushing out of individuality 
and the policy of making them over after 
the image of the supervisor. They feel that 
the teacher, by the very nature of her 
work, should be a teaching artist; that 
minute rules, regulations, directions and 
restrictions, framed though they may b 
with the best intent, have reduced th: 
teacher to the rank of an artisan. Stand 
ardization, ‘they claim, has been carried be 
yond reasonable limits in school organiza 
tion. It is true that bolts, screws, guns. 
ships and other material things may be 
standardized, but human beings in schoo! 
ean not and should not be standardized in 
the same manner or to the same degre 
Teaching deals with individuals, all differ 
ent as to heredity, environment, innate ¢a 
pacity, and spirit, but present school or 
ganization does not, except in theory, 
recognize these individual differences among 
pupils to the extent of allowing teachers 

deal with them as the immediate situation 
may demand. Instead of being permitted 
to adjust her work to the individual differ 
ences of pupils, the teacher must adjust 
herself and her work to the plan of a 
supervisor—a plan constructed, not in ree 
ognition of individual differences among 
pupils, but according to a logical arrange- 
ment and grading of subject matter and a 
rather arbitrary conception of an average 


child. The movement among teachers is 








630 


against supervision as such, 


not directed 


although some extremists are opposed to 
any kind of supervision ; it is for democ- 
racy in school organization. The teachers 
ask to share in the making of courses and 
plans which they are to carry out in the 
Classroom, 

Shall school administrators and super- 
visors resist this demand for greater par- 
ticipation and the sharing of responsibili- 


No doubt the 


demand challenges the present methods of 


ties with the teachers? 


organization in many places. It challenges 
the theory of administration taught us at 
college, which emphasized the need for a 
certain type of leadership founded on a 
theory of factory or business organization 
in which the director gave orders and the 
artisan carried them out. But the war has 
that 
tion, and workers in an increasing number 


shattered type of business organiza- 
of factories are now being given the right 
to participate in some degree in organiza- 
tion and management. Moreover, it is 
doubtful 


organization should ever have been applied 


whether the theory of factory 


in the schools. It follows by no means that 
principles of organization applicable in the 
making of bolts and steel ships are applic 
able in a calling like teaching that deals 
with human beings and intangible values. 


PARTICIPATION NECESSARY FOR GROWTH AND 
CITIZENSHIP 

I am convinced that democratic citizens 

ean never be developed under a system that 

autoeratie. 


is essentially A democracy is 


possible only when the individuals com- 
posing it are trained to participate and to 
assume and carry responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. There is only one way to train 
future democratic citizens to bear the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, and that is to 
give pupils opportunity to bear responsi- 


bilities suited to their years. Learning to 
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be a good democratic citizen is like learning 


1 


to swim—the learner must be active, not 


passive. In training young people for citi- 
zenship in a democracy, the teacher must 
let the pupils participate in school govern- 
ment and bear responsibilities even though 
De- 


mocracies have always learned in no small 


they may sometimes make mistakes. 


measure by making mistakes, ‘‘by muddling 
And the child be- 


comes a citizen by participating in the life 


through some way.”’ 
about him, under guidance and tutelage, 
so that he will not err to the point of in- 
juring himself or others; so, also that his 
errors may be interpreted by a more ex- 
perienced person in such a way that he will 
them. At first, of 
must-ohéy parents and teachers implicit 
But 
opportunities to participate and share re- 


course, he 


ly. 


not repeat 


as he grows older he must be given 
sponsibilities if he is to be prepared to meet 
the responsibilities of life. Our entire pre 
gram of citizenship teaching, especially in 
must be changed from the 


schools, 


high 
passive to the active voice if we are to real 


ize the aim of good. constructive, activ 
citizenship. 
Can the teacher of the future demo 


cratic, participating, responsibility-assum- 
ing citizen do her work in training for 
citizenship unless she herself is allowed to 
participate and bear responsibilities in her 
work? Can active citizens be trained by 
passive teachers? I am convinced that the 
teacher should be more free than she is in 
many school systems; that reorganization 
of the system on a more democratic basis is 
necessary. And it is not because teachers 
are forming unions that I take this ground. 
The formation of unions is only an indica- 
tion that the teacher is awakening. Re- 
serving judgment on the plan of unionizing, 
I thank God for the awakening of which it 


isa symptom! I have seen too many teach- 
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ers sleepy, yawning and passive at insti- 
tutes and teachers’ conventions. They are 
exhorted and preached to, but they have 
not been saved and sanctified because salva 
tion is a matter of individual growth 
through participation and teachers are not 
expected to participate. And very fre- 
quently, the teacher hasn't heard the gospel 
because she recognized her own impotence 
to make suggested changes effective, her 
lack of influence on courses of study and 
organization and the necessity of conform- 
ng to plans worked out by her superiors. 
As superintendents, we should recognize 
that teaching is not like a game of checkers 
in whieh teachers represent the pawns, 
moving only when the master moves them; 
it is like a ball game in which every fellow 
has his station or field and does his own 
playing therein, always keeping in mind, 
however, the purpose of the team. 


THE NEW TYPE OF SUPERVISION 

The times demand a new type of super- 
vision. It has come in limited measure in 
some cities of this state. In the past when 


teachers were untrained, supervision rightly 


meant direction from above by someone 
who knew much more about the subject or 
about children than the teacher herself. 
The time has come to distinguish between 
supervision and _ direction. Supervision 
properly aims to help, suggest, influence 
and inspire. Direction chills, and over- 
direction kills. I know a supervisor who 
has adopted as a motto this principle, *‘If 
you ean help, be helpful; if you can’t, be 
searece,’’ Many of our supervisors, I am 
eonvineed, should shift their point of view. 
Their function is not to make teachers do 
as they are told; they are to influence the 
teacher to want to do better work, to show 


her how to do it and to learn from the 
teacher the difficulties, shortcomings and 
maladjustments of the work and modify 


plans accordingly. It is her business to 
work out plans in conference with the 
teachers of their representatives, not to im 


pose them ready made 


THE NEW TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 
All of this means that the teachers should 
be allowed to elect re presentatives to confer 
with the superintendent and supervisors 
and, in eases where the teachers’ interests 
are involved, with the board itself. In 
fact, school departments would be better off 
if there were a standing council of elected 
representatives of the teaching body with 
whom the superintendent would confer on 
matters of school organization and profes 
sional policies. This should not extend, 
however, to the employment of teachers, 
which is solely a function of the board. 
Such is a plan for democracy in school or 
ganization. And no superintendent wh« 
has the spirit of modern democracy need 
fear the effect of the plan that has been 
suggested. Under the plan, the superin- 
tendent will govern very largely by influ- 
ence, and I, for one, have learned that gov- 
ernment by influence is far more effective 
than government by authority. 


THE NEW TYPE OF LEADERSHIP 

The plan does not mean that the super 
intendent will surrender his leadership. 
He will become a leader of a new type, and 
on the whole it will be for his own rood. 
Autoeracy has almost always resulted in 
the killing of the autocrat. Cooperation 
will accomplish far more than direction 
and the work will be more wholesome and 
happy for all coneerned. Cooperation 
means growth for all, the superintendent 
included. We can not make teachers ac 
quire interests or grow by administrative 
or supervisory fiat. Throughout the ani 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, we recognize 


that growth is from within. This principle 


AS 











holds good also the realm of education, 
whet] he classroom or in the teaching 
body We need organizations of teachers 

rrowth possible under the best con- 
( s—organizations that are self-con 
scious, intelligent and inspiring. And o1 
ganizations of teachers we shall hav 
whether or not we approve of them. I hope 


type of organization adopted ir 


California will not be dominated by the 


that it will not hold 


4 L- 
see KING ; 


wages and assertion 


as its sole ideals higher 


of the rights of teachers. The type of or 


ration we need is one that will be domi 


Vani 


nated by professional aims; that will have 
regard for the teacher’s duties and responsi 
that will endeavor to develop teach- 


effort; that 


bilities ; 
ers through cooperative will 
improve the work and spirit of the schools; 
that will choose as its insignia not the al 
but the 
The choice is with the superintend 


and I 


But do not. 


mighty dollar, image of a 
child. 
ents and school boards of California 
know it will be wisely made. 


] 


I earnestly beseech you, wait until it is too 


late. The new democracy is in the making 
and will soon settle into institutional forms. 
Now is the time to shape those forms to the 


larger ends of democracy. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


I have tried to interpret to you in this 
address the vision that is mine in the office 
I have but recently assumed. Fellow sup- 


erintendents, ours is the greatest 
tunity that has ever come to school people 
Our attitude 


that of co0- 


oppor- 


in the history of human kind. 


and our work, together with 
operating teachers, will determine in large 
the 


educational matters in California and the 


measure course of reconstruction in 
direction of their development for the next 
half century. The paths of the future are 
unknown, and the lamps that light the way 


east only a pitiful ray before our feet. 
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Bu ke Eben Hold et us say: ‘‘I 
don’t know much about the hereafter, but 


afraid.’’ New occasions are here 


ind they teach us new duties lime has 
made Many things in the old order ul uth 
and archa Let us then be up and on 
ward, determined at odds » keey 
ibreast of truth, and, in ru st meas 
possib o realize in humanity’s mos 
ypeful institution, the ideals of new-bo1 
qaem acy 
Witt C. Woop 
S I ENT OF PUBLIC INST CTIO 
( 0 \ 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TYPE ACTIVI 
TIES IN AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


IN discussion here of the significance of 
type acti means to teaching in 


agriculture I accept the following postu 
] + 
1ales: 


(a) All eduez 


of the individual through specifie activi 


ition is specific modification 


(db) Specific modifications serve to ad 


justment to a new situation only so far as 
that new situation overlaps in generic ele 
ments the situation by reaction to which 
modification was accomplished. 

Success in the use of the specific prin- 
ciple, after selective test of interests and 
capacities, has been so great in the case of 
vocational education in factory occupations 
that there is a tendency among leaders in 
vocational education to carry the methods 
over into the field of agricultural educa 
tion, if not, indeed, into all forms of edu 
cation whatsoever. 

The theory of procedure as I understand 
it is briefly this: (1) Analyze industrial 
occupations into their particular objective 
situations as integral parts of a coordinated 
system making for maximum production. 
In other words find the job. (2) Test the 
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l man Lol ne JO . ) ifraln tha 


! When he has attained a certain 
proficiency, set him to work as 
init in industry. In those functions 
h he performs best man finds his great- 
est happiness. In the perfected accom 
lishment of coordinated jobs industry 
hes its maximum efficiency. Hene 
plete harmony of individual! and indus- 
SUCCESS. 
From the point of view of the educator 
significant development in a factory 
system moving toward standardization of 
‘sses and products, lies in the stabili- 
ation of environmental factors. Consider 
lose exponents of efficiency, the packing 
ise and the automobile factory. In each 
the objective situation to which the individ- 
ial must react, or the job of the worker, is 

a high degree eontrolled and stabilized. 
Conditions of light, temperature, atmos- 
phere, space relation, form, material, rate 
of movement, and a score of others are con- 
stant. The job is fixed, whether simple or 
complicated. Once fitted to the job, bar 
ring the intervention of outside factors 
such as war, revolution, invention, changes 
in market, exhaustion of materials, and 
others, the man is a fixture. In any case 
the job is taken care of as long as it lasts. 
[If upset occurs, reeducation for the new 
job is a resource. 

I have no fault to find with that theory. 
That its complete realization would mean 
an end to what we call progress is no in- 
dictment of it. The static condition to 
which it points may be that constant toward 
which the industrial variable makes ap- 
proach. 

It may be, too, that the time is before us 
when the factors of the physical environ- 
ment, such as the weather, and all others to 


’ 
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pe I farmer s I ig? ire m 
pe \ wet is i compiex Il SK Ss \s 
sucn t W ] ~ m 1 SUS nti 1 
anaiVsis into coordinate units aS in the ca 

f } » 17 ¢ rine wat a , | 
OL shoe Manulacturing, for examp l 
cross section, the work Of the tlarm for any 


month or any day may be regarded in the 
same light. But, even on a single farm a 
section view of activities for J ily 15 does 
not serve as a guide for the activities of 
July 16, or of July 15 next year. A study 
for July is no guide for August. Weather, 
growth and maturity, disease and enemies, 
to say nothing of market, transportation, 
and labor variations, such as are not wholly 
controlled as yet even in our most efficient 
manufacturing industries, enter to upset 
order and arrangement and to interject 


wholly new elements. 

To be sure there are numerous minor 
skill complexes in the occupation of farm 
ing wherein the objective situations are 
relatively stable, and comparable to those 
in mechanic occupations. A man who has 
learned in the mild, flyless season of May to 
milk a calm, old cow with large, smooth 
**handles,’’ finds in that experience train- 
ing which will help in milking next Au- 
gust an excitable heifer with small and sore 
teats. If he gets rid of the flies and t) 


soreness, he tends in that measure to equa 


ize the two situations. Certainly the range 











of differences is no greater than with the 


plumber who learns to solder pipe at the 


bench. and roes out to do the ‘same’’ job 
trench in 


1.800- 


bottom of a six-foot 
Dec mber. T'o 


pound Percheron is in large measure train- 


at the 


learn to harness an 


ing to harness a 900-pound trotter; learn- 
ing to grind an axe is training in some 
measure for grinding a scythe. But, 


whereas, the factory hand trained to grind 
scythes will spend his time constantly and 
scythes, no such 


profitably at grinding 


possibility is open for the farmer. Even in 
the minor skills of the farm an adaptive- 
ness is required that the specialist in the 
factory does not require. 

Further, there are enterprises of farm 
life wherein the completeness of control of 
approaches that 
In the great let- 


environmental factors 
under a factory system. 
tuce houses of market gardeners, where let- 
tuce is planted, cultivated, harvested, and 
marketed every day in the year, we have a 
close approach to the factory plan. Only 
less close is the approach in the great Leg- 
horn laying plants of New Jersey, and the 
barn and milk-room work of great dairies. 


fac- 


such 


the biologie 
That 


conditions of control in the raising of live- 


Even in these, however, 


tors enter to shake stability. 


stock, field crop production, orcharding, or 
the usual enterprises of the farm is to be 
anticipated within three generations is very 
doubtful indeed. 

In the factory, the chief requirement 
from the point of view of the manager is to 
place each man in the fixed niche in which 
largest return. 


his activities bring the 


management studies show very 
that different 
farm pay, according to locality, quite dif- 


Hay 


arm 
clearly enterprises on the 
ferent returns for labor expended. 
in the northeast, corn in the middle west, 
cotton in the south pay, respectively, the 


largest returns per unit of labor. Under a 
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controlled environment the northeastern 


farmer should give his entire attention to 
the middle 


hay, the southerner to cotton, 


westerner to corn. But under an uncon- 
trolled environment none ean do so, or give, 
even, the major portion of his year’s effort 
to the one If he were content to work 


crop. 
at farming only at such times as the effort 
were directed to the paying crop, in the 
course of a few years he would find him 


The 


very production of the profitable crop on a 


self unable to crop. 


produce that 


eontinued suecessful basis, involves the 
undertaking of other farm enterprises from 
which the return is less. On a farm, theo- 
retically organized to meet factory stand 
ards of efficiency, there would be trained 
men for every task profitable on the farm. 
The best milker would spend all his tim: 
in milking, the best pitcher of hay all his 
time in pitching, the best fence-hanger all 
his time in hanging fences, the best peach 
picker all his 
sut there never has been, and probably 
The problem 


time in picking peaches. 
never will be any such farm. 
of the farmer is to find for himself and his 
employees, if he has any, not the job in 
which each is most proficient, but the job 
that for each will best repay effort on any 
given day or hour of the day. His work is 


rather than perfecting. He is 


manager of a new factory every day. 
Now, from the point of the worker, for 
the farmer is worker as well as manager, 


choosing 


the same superior need for adaptiveness 
over adaptation is evident. So far as may 
be he will perfect himself in meeting those 
situations which are most constant in thé 
order of profitableness in successful adap 
tation. In like the all 


garage man who runs his own shop, except 


this he is round 


for the lesser stability of the situations. 
But, in the planning of his education we 
encounter a difficulty not marked in the 
ease of the garage man. Either may go 
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into business in Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
or southern California, according to chance 
and his preferences. But a garage man 
trained for the specific jobs of a location in 
Massachusetts will find himself meeting 
approximately the same shop situations if 
he moves to the south or far west. On the 
other hand the farm worker trained for 
farming in a given locality of Massachu- 
setts will find, if he moves to Mississippi, a 
very different order of farm enterprises 
necessary to success. The problems of 
labor, market, crops, stock, housing, dis- 
eases and pests, are not those of Massachu- 
setts. Again in southern California the 
same is true, with a marked difference also 
from either south or east in methods under 
irrigation. Farm situations, even in enter- 
prises under the same rubric, such as poul- 
try husbandry, dairying, orcharding, vary 
from locality to locality far more than do 
factory situations or even those of the less 
specialized businesses of mechanics, car- 
penters, plumbers, masons, and so on. 
That is, the emphasis in the edueation of 
the farm worker must be upon adaptive- 
ness rather than adaptation. 

It seems, then, that we may add a propo- 
sition to the two postulates set forth at the 
beginning of this article. 

(c) The specific situations which consti- 
tute the subject-matter of education for the 
occupation of farming are not even objec- 
tively identical with those which the pros- 
pective farmer must meet. 

It, then, becomes our task in agricultural 
education to find those activities wherein, 
with the vitality of a real and immediate 
problem, are found elements generic to 
many situations of farm life, and in such 
outstanding form as readily to be made 
conscious generalizations. In other words 
the activities of the learner in the field of 
agriculture must be typical of the experi- 
ences of farm life. In the interests of econ- 
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omy, too, the greater the overlapping of 
many probable situations by the complex 
used in learning, the greater the value from 
an educative standpoint. The scope of the 
type activity selected is important. As il- 
lustrations of type activities in scope let us 
take three: Mowing grass with a machine, 
raising a crop of corn, raising a crop of 
potatoes, 

Skill in mowing grass with a machine 
should funetion almost perfectly in the 
mowing of rye, oats and peas, millet, ete., 
for hay or to be fed green; it will overlap 
largely use of the reaper for small grains; 
less largely use of the corn binder; still less 
use of the two-horse cultivator, the sulky 
plow, the farm wagon, the manure 
spreader ; less still the walking harrow, the 
stone drag, and the breaking plow. In all 
are involved the driving of a pair of horses ; 
digressively the elements of machine and 
implement management appear common. 
In all, however, the factor of good driving 
is large and it can be consciously general- 
ized from the specific act of mowing grass. 

Growing an acre of corn from seed to 
storage or sale involves a great range of ele- 
ments common to crop growing. Plowing, 
harrowing, intertillage, are common to 
horse-grown, intertilled crops, in varying 
degree, but largely; the use of the planter 
fits with a less number of field grown 
crops; cutting should function closely with 
sorghum and sugar cane; husking with no 
other crop whatever. The principles, how- 
ever, of seed selection, and tillage (even 
nurture) can be consciously brought 
forward from the activity. 

Potato growing involves some elements 
common to the mowing activity, many with 
corn growing, and in addition specific ap- 
plications of the principle of protection 
through spraying, and of cash marketing, 
both of which may be brought forward for 


generalization. 
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No one would undertake to educate a 


boy known to contemplate orcharding by 


teaching him to mow grass, grow corn, and 
+ +} ‘ 

raise potatoes. But is it proba hat a 
hy \ \ 8) contempiates only oh ing a 
farmer’’ would be helped, if he turned to 
rcharding, by the mowing sl very | 

by t corn skills somewhat more, by the 
potato skills in yet greater degree If ou 


of his experience with potatoes, for 1 
stance, he has come to conscious generali 
zation of principles of selection, nurture, 
protec tion and market ng, he may be he Ilped 
a great deal. 

[ have emphasized conscious generaliza 
tion, but the conscious recognition of prin- 
ciples is not enough. Except that recogni 
tion be tied by experience with actual situ- 
ations common to farm enterprises, there 
ean be little hope that conscious principles 
will control the worker. Purely techn 
logical instruction has failed in many cases 
because of its isolation from actual prob 
lems. It is to be doubted that mere vitaliz 
ing through actual problems is the remedy 
either. The important principles involved 
in animal husbandry, and some of those in 
plant husbandry, find a place in bee-keep 
ing. They may be taught and clearly rec- 
ognized through a bee-keeping enterprise. 
But the actual situations met in poultry- 
keeping, swine keeping, sheep rearing, 
dairying, and livestock enterprises with 
beef cattle and horses, are so different in 
their outstanding features, that a ‘‘carry 
over’’ of generic elements from bee-keeping 
is unlikely. Bee-keeping is real farm ex- 
perience, but it is not typical. 

By earefully selected typical enterprises 
of large scope, in plant husbandry, animal 
husbandry, farm engineering and farm 
management, it is reasonable to hope that 
we can go a long way in providing experi 


ence that will function in the productive 


enterprises of farm life, if not in perf 
adaptation, at least sufficiently for a wort 


while adaptiveness. Education for the 


seems here t urn back to education for the 
worker, the Saving concept in any iasti 
S I O \ i iuca y! 
['HEODORE H. Eaton 
CONNECTICUT AGR I AL ( 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
SALARY INCREASES AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


THe Yale ¢ rporation at its meeting 


Monday increased the normal salary scale for 


rs doing full 


$4.000 and $5,000. to $5.000. $6.000 and $7.000 


th the understanding that $8,000 will be 
given in a vel few cases to men of excep 
tional ability as teachers and _ productive 


scholars. It is believed that this action, whi 
will be retroactive from July 1, 1919, places 


; 


the average salary seale for professors a 
Yale University above that of any other uni- 
versity in America, although in two or three 


other instiutions a very small group of men 


receive as much as $10,000. Some full pro- 


fessors with whom special arrangements have 


been made will continue at lower salaries but 
the majority will receive $5,000 or $6,000 a 
year. The vote passed by the corporation 1s 
as follows: 

Voted, to approve the recommendation of the 
Salaries Committee that the following should 
the normal salary standard, to be departed fro 
only in exceptional eases 
PE, SE ND cn iciccccscans $5,000-—$8 ,00 
Professors, part time ............ $3 ,000-—$6 || 


Assistant and Associate Professors... $2,500-$4,50 


The salaries of the deans of the different 
schools were placed at from $6,000 to $8,000 
depending upon the amount of work and 
devolving upon each. 

The corporation adopted the following 
the main criteria for determining salary 
creases within the normal scale: 

(a) Usefulness as a teacher. 

(b) Productivity and standing in the world 


science, letters or art 























No I B Za 1919 
| e sery ig service to the unl 
Ext ve respons ty and efficiency 
} 1 
These crite! were at ided upo! a d the 


{ thy ; er vyote p sed) (DY 
s previous meeti1 

} itoa } t l | i i ebalr 

h nitte educat i3 v 
: ‘ +} leans if the collegs the 
g s ol and the graduate s ) prepare 
salar’ ises to vot ol it the 
x p g, together with criteria to be 
1 in assignments to salary grades, with the 
rstanding that the deans of other schools will 
nsulted when the salaries of their prof rs 


1der consideration 

‘ull-time instructors and assistant pro- 
fessors in the undergraduate schools doing 
satisfact ry work had their salaries raised last 
spring—the former from the old $1,000-$1,600 

the new $1,250-$2,000 seale; the latter 
from $2,000, $2,500 and $3,000 to a new scale 
$500 higher for each grade. Some further 
increases of assistant professors’ salaries are 
now under consideration by the joint com- 
ee of the corporatiol and deans named 
above. It is expected that all decisions will 
be reached and all full professors in the uni- 
versity, aside from members of the law and 
medical school faculties, whose salaries were 
decided upon last year, will be informed on 
December first with reference to their salary 
status, a special meeting having been called 
for November 29, when the salary list will 
be finally acted upon. 

The total amount required to make the 
salary increases for the existing staff over 
what they have normally been in the past 

be above $300,000, and when the salaries 
new officers called for by the reorganization 
program are included, as well as the increases 
due to introducing the full-time staff in the 
hospital, to the return of faculty men from 
government service, and to increased wages 
paid employees, the total increase of the 
salary budget over last year will be about 
$500,000. It is confidently believed that this 


amount can be raised through the alumni 


fund. 
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OVERSEAS LECTURES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


5 8 
n f the f 

The lectures v held tw 
week for the next t r twelv 
be open to t pu 3 ¥ s t stud 
body. Their purpose is give to the student 
the knowled f t r and of present-d 
Europe which these men acquired their 
service and also t form the students n 
cerning the important expert serv rendered 
by university men 

The schedule for the first two weeks is 


} 


follows: 

‘“War service in Italy,’’ November 18, by Pro 
fessor M. S. Slaughter, who was in charge of th 
important center for Red Cross work in Venice, at 
the Italian-Austrian front, and in occupied Aus 
tralian territory. 

‘*English education and the war,’’ November 
25, by Professor Carl R. Fish, who, in his work in 
the American University Union in London, came in 
contact with many American overseas soldier stu 
dents. 

Among other lectures whose dates will be an 
nounced later are: 

‘*France in war and peace,’’ by Professor R. H 
Hess, lieutenant colonel in the army, and member 
of the economics department, who has probably the 
longest war service record of any Badger professor 
and saw various kinds of service in Frances 
by Professor J. H 


Mathews, who, as major in the army, saw service 


‘*The chemist at war,’’ 


in France and in America in gas warfare work. 

Professor Max Mason, of the physics depart 
ment, who was largely instrumental in devising 
and perfecting submarine-detecting apparatus, will 
speak on that subject 

Professor G. S. Bryan, who was a major in the 
army, will describe his experiences in connectior 
with the prison camps of Germany and Russia 
and will tell of Red Cross work that he saw. 

Professor Arthur Beatty, who served with tl 


Y. M. C. A. in England and visited many a1 











1! ersities ¢ th ntinent, W ll deseribe the ¢ 
cational phases of the war work 
Important geographical phases f the war will 


be described by Professor A. K 
this work 


tment who was engaged in 


geology depar 
n America and 
Ag one of the Inive 


nt to the peace conference, Professor W. L 


abroad 
rsity’s professors who weré 
West- 


| deseribe 


ry department, will 


Professér C. K. Leith, of the geology depart 


who held important positions in Washington 


ment, 


tion with the economic as 


talk on the economic 


France in econne¢ 


war supplies, will 


pects of 
problems of war 

Professor Barry Cerf, captain in the army, and 
Professor F. A. G. 


both members of the 


sergeant and interpreter, 


Ernst 


Romance languages faculty, 


will interpret the interesting situation of Belgium 
and France as they saw it overseas 

Dr. W. D. Middleton, of the elinie staff, who 
served in the medical corps of the British and 


at the front, will speak on th 
medica aspects of life in the trenches. 


THE POWERS OF THE NEW YORK STATE COM 
MISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

TH of Appeals ruled on November 

18 that school moneys apportioned by the state 

New York City in payment of teach- 


iries could be diverted by the city ad- 


Court 


for use i 
’ } 
ers Sali 
ministration into the city’s general fund. 
The opinion of the court in part follows: 
Ne Ww 


Its jurisdiction ex- 


The e lueation 
York is 


tends in many directions, embraces many activities 


department of the state of 
a great department 
and employs manifold agen ies 
The 


made its executive 


commissioner of education is, by statute, 
director and charged with the 
general duty of overseeing its administration. It, 


of course, was and is inevitable that constant con 


troversies should arise in the administration of this 


system: and so for many years it has been deemed 


a wise policy to confer upon the commissioner 0 


education the jurisdiction and powers summarily 


to decide such controversies 
This policy now largely finds expression in the 
provisions of Section 890 of the Educati Law, 


which is claimed as the authority for the proposed 


action of the That section un 


doubtedly 


extended 


commissioner. 


loes confer commissioner an 


upon the 


quasi judicial power to determine con 
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Lol eck, of the 





troversies, but it seems to me that its provisions 
show a very distinct limitation upon this power 
It gives the commissioner power of leciding 


versies arising from the action or failure of 


action of bodies or individuals generally or for t 
time being made agencies of the educational de 


partmen 


which are 


its commands 


The powers and limitations alike conferred and 
existing under this section are made plain by a 


leration of its subdivisions speci 


whose action may be reviews 


dies or persons 


and passed upon by the commissioner . 


that these subdivisions enum 


the bindin 


It is seen at once 
bodies and officials recognizing 
effect of the Education Law 

and of it but differing in 


meaning and application or refusing to abide by it 


rate 
standing as agents 


under respect of 
g i 


Thus the question is one of initial jurisdi 


to entertain and determine this controversy, a1 


it is too well settled to require amplification that 


+ } 


the question of jurisdiction is not to be decided 


a conjecture as to the method in which it will 
exercised, 

If the commissioner has jurisdi 
and determine this 
power to finally decide that Section 1102 of the 
Greater New York 
that these 


‘tion to enterta 


controversy, then he has the 


Charter has not been repeale 


and moneys should not be credited to 
the Board of Edueation, although this court mig! 
hold the contrary view, and vice versa. 

hold that he is 


which we might think 


It is not a where we can 


entitled 


exists, but a case 


case 
to enforce a right 
where jurisdiction is claimed t 
determine a controversy in any way that shal 
seem proper to the judicial mind of the commis 
sioner. That we do not think he has the pow 


to do 


THE CHICAGO SUPERINTENDENCY 
A CuHiIcaco correspondent of the New Yor 
Post, in a the Chicag 


school situation writes as follows: 


Evening survey of 
Dr. Chadsey accepted the appointment and 


assumed charge of the schools. He ignor 
polities and factionalism and endeavored 1 
do the right thing in the right way. But t 
Mayor and his adherents 


opposed to the action of the board. 


were unaltera! 


The terms of certain trustees expired. T 


Mayor renamed his old favorites and t 
Council 


confirmed them. The appointment 











e not conspicuously fit, but the community 


<pected discretion, al d at least a pretence ot 
ls and the children. 


it 


decent regard for the 


The board no sooner took office than dis- 
ssed Dr. Chi 
1 gave his place to 

nt, Peter Mortenson, 


Thompson administrati 


out rhyme or res 
assistant superin- 
ot 
m and of ma of 


Mr. Mortenson 


a conscientious man, 


the candidate 
hy 
principals ind teachers. 


or od educator and 





it he was unfortunate in some of his patrons. 
[his dismissal of Dr. Chadsey was fla- 
arbitrary and illegal, his supporters 

tain. The board that appointed him had 


It made 
was 


power to make the appointment. 
and it 


ur-year contract with him, 
d and But he 
‘e and had to submit. 
Legal 

] 17 


dismissal, as well 


binding. was ousted by 


proceedings were instituted to test 
as the title of some of 
he new trustees. The courts again decided 
ainst the Thompson machine and the acts 
, The net re- 


the arch-enemy 


its tools on the school board. 
is the of 


ne machin >. Jacob Loeb, and the return 


reinstatement 


Chadsey to his position. 

Chadsey, however, has been warned and 
tened by the politicians and others who 
ing to surrender even now. “ He 
they say, and “ would better 
is not wanted because 


utsider, or because he was selected 
are disliked in teachers’ circles, 


the of 


introduce new and advanced 


n who 


ne 


because he mi: disturb routine 
ol life and 

is. There 
machine the 
that the 


for the pupils. 


Ly 


those who charge that there 
school that 
schools exist for 
Be this 

Dr. Chadsey may be 
at It is 
at the instance of the 


are 
has 
the 

it 


is a in system 
he notion 
chers, not as 
feared that 
impered and fought 


inted that the board, 


ay, it 
every step. 
City Hall machine, may dismiss him for “ in- 
competence,” in the comfortable belief that no 
irt of law or equity will undertake to ques- 
or 


action order an inquiry 


of 


tion the board’s 


into the competence or fitness an ap- 


™ intive official. 


This is a mistake. The courts will not pass 


n the fitness of employees where there is a 
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( ore ‘ here 
l I he l SSil 
doubted. M us ct 

I it} the rul 

I Ap} at ( 

rder reinstating Dr. Chads ( be 
t mediate ie and made a fi v 
re I ti pia purpose I ju 

é nd discouraging plots and str: 
gainst the sup end It remind 
| ird thie ith I tice and advised cor 
cooperat with the superintendent 

Wi his idva ( be tak n¢ Are 
have peace efiiciency and progress 
sch < Time w te All that is e 
Is that ne « irts have delivered a s 
blo t spoils and selfish intrigu 


THE 
Mayor 


SALARIES OF 


Peters of 


BOSTON 


TEACHERS 


the Evening Trans rij t, d reques 
the Boston teachers for permiss ip] 
before the legislature on all sur Fes 
their salaries. Permission was asked Pr 
dent Charles W. Parmenter, t Teac] 
Advisory Council, in accorda al 
nance which forbids such leg 
on the part of city emp! su Xx] 
authorized so to do by the m t 
council.” The mayor’s reply will sharp 
to the point. It w yp wid bre 
which has existed for m S \ 
school teachers and himself it it w b 
harmony with the feeling of Ss rl ¢ 
mittec 

The question has arise r, W 
mayor’s refusal to grant tl miss 
que sted the teachers could ga nds 
application to the city council, t rdinat 
requiring action by her “t r or 
city council.” ( mside ring I 4 lab 
tendency of the coun there said to 
little doubt but that rs, if th 
so inclined, could have pra ally unanim 
sympathy in their moveme1 

On November 18 more than 2,000 Bos 
school teachers met Tremont Tempk 
indorsed the request for a salary ‘reas 





640 


$600, as against the maximum yf $384 


Che re was but one 


by the school committee. 


cou! for the teachers predicted that their 
cause would prevail. The resolutions were as 
follows 

Re d That we the tea ers I Bi Stor n 
mass meeting assembled to the number of 2,000 


sole mnly state the conviction that 

First, the cause of edueati yn, not 
ton but throughout the United States, is menaced 
by the inadequate compensation paid 


Second, that in asking for a 


$600 for all branches of the service we are 


for only a partial return for service rendered 


Third, that only by the granting in a cordial 

rit of such a flat increase ear ril to our 
educational institutions be lessened. 

Fourth, that our request embodies an appeal 


mere pay, since it 
ward to the future in which edueation alone will 
the safeguard of our American democracy 
rther, That in the prosecut 
struggle we ire determined and pl lve ourselves 
to stand shoulder to shoulder, a unit, behind our 
representatives in 


chosen 


whatever measures they 


I 
may eem it wise, and that w ite to the 
commor cause the highest spirit I | rsonal 
service 
The second statement of a series to be issued 
by the School Committee, on the question of 
teachers’ salaries, is entitled: ““ Some aspects of 


schedule not generally understood.” 


aspects of the salary schedule are, per 
generally understood by the publie In 


fact, some of the teachers themselves, it has been 


discovered, do not clearly understand the effect of 


proposed inereases in salaries, which the school 


committee plans to put into effect January 1, 1920 


inted on 


Teachers of the various 


what is called a graduated salary seale, which be 





ns at a fixed minimum salary and prog 


different amounts for dif 


increments of 


ferent ranks until the fixed maximum salary is 
reached To illustrate: consider the assistants in 
the day elementary schools 


Under the present salary schedule, a new, inex- 


+ 


perienced teacher begins at a minimum salary of 


$696 and progresses by annual increases of $96 
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intil she reaches s vears, the fixed max 
n of $1,368 I new rates proposed by the 
ymmiuttee nereasé ho h the minin m ind the 

iximum salary by $384 a year This means that 
when and if the proposed salary schedule takes 
é i tea r receiving t minimum of $696 

receive the total amoun f $384 on the date 

that the new schedule goes into effe Eacl 
teacher, regardless of her position on the gradu- 
ited salary scale will also receive the same 
amount on the same date. Those on the maximum 
salary of $1,368 will immediately be placed uy 
the maximum salary of $1,752, or $384 mor than 
they are now paid 

Contrast this with the new sched which has 
ulready been legally approved in New York City, 
to take effect Ja ry 1, 1920 The new sched 
for New York City | oses an increas n the 
I nun f elementary assistants of $105 per 
year; that 1s, fro $9 to $1,005 By law, how 
ever, this tf il reas f $105 will 1 e av 
ible at once., On the ther hand, t hers w r 
eive on Ja ry 1, 1920, one third of the increas 
or $35 on Jar iry 1 1921. they will re $35 
more of the proposed increase; and not t 
January 1, 1922, will they receive the full benefit 


of the proposed increase in salary which the new 


ntemplates It is apparent, therefor¢ 
that the } roposed schedule for Boston is far mors 

beral than the new schedule for New York City, 
Boston with an 


since it provides the teachers in 


increase nearly four times as large and makes th¢ 


whole amount available for the teachers of Bos 
ton on January 1, 1920, instead of two years later 


as in New York. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Frank STRONG, 


} } ; 
who, as we have already 


announced, resigned as chancellor of the U 
months ago, has beet 


versity of Kansas some 


appointed by the board of administration as 


professor of constitutional law in the la 
school of that university. His resignation as 


chancellor takes effect at the close of th pres 
ent college 


Tue ReverREND Dr. SAMUEL CHARLES BLA 
has been inaugurated as president of Was! 


and Jefferson University. 


Proressor Gorpon J. Laine, of the depart 


ment of the Latin language and literature 
been m di 


the University of Chicago, has 




















ve 
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airman of the department, to succeed Pro- 
fessor William Gardner Hale, who retired this 
year. 

Ernest Lavissk, professor at the University 


} 


‘ Paris and rector of the normal school, is re- 


Tue French government has named Mr. 
William Henry Fox, director of the Brooklyn 
Museum, a chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
for his services to international art and in 
popularizing French art in the United States. 

Cuartes L. Harvan, formerly instructor at 
the college of education of the University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed director of the 

wly established bureau of standards and 
measurements at the State Normal School, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

Mr. O. H. Benson, of the department of agri- 

ilture, has been appointed director of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Achievement Bureau of the 
Ten North Atlantic States at a salary of 
$10,000 a year for five years. 

Mrs. Acnes M. Bacon, of Central Falls, R. 
[., has been appointed state director of Ameri- 
canization work. 

SUPERINTENDENT Ira H. McIntime, of Musca- 
tine, Ia., has resigned to become principal of 
the university high school of the Iowa State 
University. 

Duranp W. Sprincer, formerly secretary of 

National Education Association, has been 
appointed superintendent of the homeopathic 
spital of the University of Michigan. 

Dr. Criston P. McCorp, who resigned 
several weeks ago as health director of Albany 
schools to accept the position of head of the 
health bureau of Pennsylvania, has resigned 
the latter position and returned to Albany 
on November 1. He has resumed his work as 


alth director of the Albany public schools. 


Byron S. Hurusvut, professor of English 


d formerly dean of Harvard College, and 


‘dward C. Moore, professor of theology and 

iirman of the board of preachers, are 
Western exchange professors for the current 
vear. They will lecture at the colleges on the 
Harvard Western Exchange during the second 
half year. 
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Proressor FE. Dana Dvuranp, of the | 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed eco- 
1omie expert for Poland and has received a 
vear’s leave of absence. 

Proressor M. L. Bonnam, of Louisiana 
State College of Baton Rouge, has accepted 
the chair of history at Hamilt College, 
Clinton, N. Y. 

Dr. J. E. W. Watuin, who has been chair- 
man of the committee on defective children 
for the Missouri Children’s Code Commission 
during the last four years, has been appointed 
chairman of the committee on mental defect 
iveness for the Missouri Conference for Sox 
Welfare and elected presid nt of the depart- 
ment of special classes of the Missouri State 
Teachers Associatior The latter department 
was organized at the recent meeting of the 


association. 


Proressor H. C. Wotrr, of the University 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed head of the 
department of mathematics at the Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. 


Dean James R. AnceEtt, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology and dean of the faculties 
of the University of Chicago, who is at 
present serving in Washington as head of the 
National Research Council, visited the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology on October 31, 
and conferred with several members of the 
faculty who are particularly interested in the 
progress of research. In the afternoon, Dean 
Angell addressed the faculty and graduate 


} 


students of the division of applied psychology. 


Director CuHarLtes Hupparp Jupp, of the 
school of education at the University of 
Chicago, has accepted an invitation to speak 
before the Open Forum Lecture Association 
in Milwaukee on “ Scientific Study as the 
Basis of the Reorganization of Public Edu- 
eation.” Director Judd is also engaged for 
several addresses before the South Dakota 


Teachers’ Association in Mitchell, some of his 
subjects being “Changes in the curricula of 
American schools,” “ The length of the school 


year,” and “Contrast of American and Eu- 


ropean schools in organization and studies.” 
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A MEETING of the Classical Club of Greater 
Boston was held at the Museum of Fine Arts 
on October >. The president, Professor 
Clifford H. Moore, of Harvard University, in- 
troduced the following speakers: Dean Roscoe 
Pound, of the Harvard Law School, who spoke 
on Plato; Dr. F. B. Lund, who read several 
original translations of the Odes of Horace; 
Professor Mary W. Calkins, of Wellesley, who 
spoke on “ The interest of the teacher of 
philosophy in the study of the classics,” and 
J. K. Thompson, of Winchester College, Eng- 
land, classical lecturer at Harvard University. 

A CELEBRATION was held this week in Public 
School No. 3, New York City, in honor of the 
fiftieth anniversary as a teacher in the school 
of Miss Ella Froeligh, who took the post just 
after her own graduation there. The program 
was arranged by the B. D. L. Southerland As- 
sociation, named from the principal of the 
school for thirty-five years, who was connected 
with it as pupil, teacher and principal from 
1838 until his resignation in 1902. The speak- 
ers of the evening were Anning S. Prall, presi- 
dent of the Board of Edueation; Francis M. 
Hugo, secretary of state, and Richard E. En- 
right, police commissioner. There was music 
yy an orchestra composed of twenty-five of the 
alumni, under the leadership of George J. 
Wetzel. 

Tne addresses delivered at the memorial 
service in honor of the late President Charles 
R. Van Hise, which was held at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin on April 29, have now been 
published in booklet form and are available 
upon request. The addresses included are 
“Dr. Van Hise as president of the univer 
sity,” by President Edward A. Birge; “ The 
scientific work of Charles Richard Van Hise,” 
by ex-President Thomas C. Chamberlin; “ Dr. 
Van Hise as economic statesman,” by Dr. Al- 
bert Shaw, editor of The Review of Reviews. 
A short biographical sketch of Dr. Van Hise’s 
life and a memorial poem by Professor Wil- 
liam E. Leonard are included. 

Grorce A. AXxLing, since 1904 president of 
the Albion, Idaho, State Normal School, died 
at Long Beach, California, on October 11, aged 
forty-eight years. 


Union University, Schenectady, has received 
a gift from Melville Danna, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
of $25,000 toward the fund of $200.000 for the 


] 


17 
college chapel. 


tlan 


THE University of Pennsylvania Chris 
Association has received from Mr. and Mrs 


Walter Peirson a legacy of $10,000 in memory 
of their son, Harold M. Peirson, 03 C. Mr. 


Peirson, during his undergraduate d: 


Lys, was 
deeply interested in the work of the Christian 


Association. 


AMHERST COLLEGE receives $20,000 and Am 
herst Chapter, Beta Theta Pi Fraternity, 


$5,000, under the term of the will of John V. 


P 
B. Searboroug! 


l. 


Tre Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
is approaching the industries of the country 
with a plan of cooperation which, while it aims 
to provide higher salaries for its instructing 
staff, plans as revealed in a letter from Dr. 
Richard C. Maclaurin, president of the insti- 
tute, to Coleman du Pont, chairman of th 


Endowment Fund Committee, to make the i 
stitution a source of information for technical 
knowledge and research. Industrial organiza 
tions contracting with the institute may util 
ize its plant, confer with its technical staff and 
avail themselves of its libraries and technical 
files. The plan is designed to eliminate delay 
which would prevent gifts from corporation 
which are compelled to await the action 
their stockholders before making contributions 
Under this plan the endowment takes the form 
of a fee, given for services rendered and th 
entire institute is retained as though it wer 
a private firm of consulting engineers. 

Tue trustees of Phillips Exeter Academy 
have taken over the management and the 
financial responsibility of the summer session 
of the school, which was last year open for the 
first time under the auspices of the members 


of the faculty who proposed the new plan 


Sr. Lovis taxpayers voted to increase th 
school tax from 60 cents to 75 cents on each 
$100 property valuation. The money will be 

. 


used primarily to increase the salaries of 
grade teachers to a living wage. The money 
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will not be available, however, until January, 
1921. 

A NEW university of Latavia was opened in 
Riga on September 28. 

At Peiyang University, Tientsin, to which 
the engineering pupils of Peking University 
have been transferred, the students objected 
to a certain American professor on the 
ground that he was incompetent. Their ob- 
jections developed into a strike against the 
American members of the faculty, culminating 
in the resignation of the dean of the univer- 
sity. President Hsu Shi Chang has received 
a petition from the students which he has 
turned over to the minister of education. 

A concress of teachers’ friendly societies, 
held recently in Paris, voted for the trans- 
formation of the societies into trade unions. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM JARDINE, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, has telegraphed to 
the governor that 1,500 students of the college 
will volunteer to dig coal if the miners refuse 
to return to work on the plan being outlined 
by the governor. 


Tue Malden (Mass.) school teachers have 
voted to supplement their request for a $300 
increase, effective on January 1, with the re- 
quest for a $100 increase, effective on Sep- 
tember 1, 1920, and $100, effective on Jan- 
uary 1. This is a program of a $500 advance 
in one year. The request will be submitted 
to the school committee, and it will later be 
forwarded to the City Council. There are 
two hundred teachers in the service, and a flat 
increase for each teacher is now contemplated. 


De.ecaTes from schools of business of the 
United States held in Cambridge on Novem- 
ber 14 and 15 the first general meeting of the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. 
The delegates were welcomed by President 
Lowell at an informal smoker. Friday morn- 
ing the business sessions began with an ad- 
dress by Williard E. Hotchkiss, director of 
business education at the University of Min- 
nesota, on the basic elements in the teaching 


of business and their proper balance in a 
collegiate business school curriculum. In the 
afternoon Nathan Isaacs, of the Harvard Law 
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School, spoke on the teaching of law in col- 
legiate business schools, and Herman Schne i- 
der, dean of the college of engineering and 
commerce at the University of Cincinnati, 
discussed the coordination of engineering and 
business courses. At the final meeting on 
Saturday morning, Leon C. Marshall, dean of 
the school of commerce and administration at 
the University of Chicago, read a paper on 
the relation of the collegiate school of busi- 


ness to the secondary school system. 


Proressor James Henry Breastep, director 
of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, recently represented America at a 
joint session of the Royal Asiatie Society, the 
Société Asiatique, the American Oriental So 
ciety and the Oriental School of the Royal 
University of Rome. After some weeks in 
London and Paris, Professor Breasted sailed 
October 22 from Venice for Alexandria, and is 
now in Egypt. Messrs. Ludlow S. Bull, W. F. 
Edgerton and W. A. Shelton, former graduate 
students in the department of Oriental lan- 
guages and literatures at Chicago, are expected 
to join Professor Breasted in Cairo. Associate 
Professor David D. Luckenbill will sail about 
the first of January to join the party, which 
will then proceed to the Tigro-Euphrates val- 
ley. The return to America will be made by 
October, 1920. Under the unsettled conditions 
still prevailing abroad, the expedition is rend 
ered possible only by friendly cooperation on 
the part of the British authorities. The funds 
for this survey of the archeological situation 
in the Near East have been furnished by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and other friends of 


the university. 


As has been noted in SCHOOL AND Society a 
special committee of the National Research 
Council, consisting of Dr. R. M. Yerkes, chair- 
man, and Dr. M. E. Haggerty, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Dr. L. M., Terman, of 
Stanford University; Dr. E. L. Thorndike, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Dr. G. M. Whipple, of the University of Michi- 
gan, with financial support from the General 
Education Board, have formulated a plan for 
using the army mental tests in schools. The 











i v reports that the committee selected 
ibout ( tests for careful trial. This tria 
was mad five thousand children. As a re 
sult the committee has now been able to select 
from ‘ tests two series which seem to be the 
most satisfactory and these will now be tried 

1 several thousand more children in order 


that they may be further perfected before they 
are finally offered to the teachers of the country 


for general use. It is expected that the meth- 


ods will be ready to be published for general 


use early in 1920. 

Kpwarp D. Coins, director of the Middle- 
bury College summer session, has been advised 
through a special representative of the French 
this ¢ that President 


government in untry 


Poincaré, of the French republic, has granted 


medals in recognition of the distinctive 
work o! the French School of the Summer Ses 
Middlebury College. 


iferred upon the student ac 


two 


s10n ol One of these 
medals is to be cor 
French litera- 


the best 


complishing the best work in 
given for 
work in commercial and industrial ge 
The details of 
the plan under which the awards will be made 
will be worked out by Professor H. P. William 
son de Visme, dean of the French School, 
Dr. G. de la 


French government, and will be 


ture and the other will be 


wraphy 
her « 


of France and ‘olonies. 


and 


Jarrie, representat ve of the 


t+, 
ae | 


submitt 
the approval of President Thomas. 

to figures presented at the first 
the school New 
Hampshire at the State House on October 16, 
Monitor, 


} 
elementary 


ACCORDING 
convention of authorities of 


as reported in The Christian Science 
the 


teachers of the 


average wage of the school 


state is $532 a year, as against 


$863 for women spinners in the textile mills 
of Manchester, New and $1,025 
for the weavers. show that 
there are 684 teachers who are receiving less 
Bart- 


Hampshire, 
women Records 
$600 a year. Governor John H 
before the convention 
urged that the greatest need of 
teachers 


than 


lett appeared and 


the schools 


at present is higher pay for and 


better living conditions. “The subject,” he 


said, “demands _ serious consideration by 


every citizen interested in the building up 


and maintenance of an efficient public school 
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system,” It 


women 


was pointed out that the pay of 


workers in the textile industries of 


the state had been increased 100 per cent. in 
the last 


five or six years, and that they are 


now receiving twice as much as one third of 
the public senool teachers in the state. 
Domestic help, it was said, receive the equiv- 
alent of from $780 to S884 a year, a sum con- 
siderably in advance of that received by the 
teachers. The educational commissioner of 
the state said that about 1,000 of the 2,700 


public school teachers of New Hampshir 
fall below the standard of efficiency in educa- 
general ability which the 


tion, training and 


authorities seek to maintain, because of the 
that the 
ciently attractive to induce a 
of ability into the teaching 
the new 
Education that development 


tact salaries offered are not suffi 


large entrance 
of young womer 
profession. It was announced by 
Board of 
of a full body of 


teachers would be followed by the working 


State 
competent, well-trained 
a plan to give them a vote in the 


of the schools. 


out of 


management 


TueE legislature of Alabama has passed the 
Alabama Mental Deficiency bill which appr 
priates $200,000 for the establishment of th 
Alabama Home for Mental Inferiors at Tus- 
caloosa in connection with the Bryce Hos 
pital. As a part of the campaign for secur 
ing the passage of this measure, Dr. W. D 
Partlow, superintendent of the Alabama I 
sane Hospitals, and Dr. Thomas H. Haines, 
field agent for the National 
Mental Hygiene, made a careful mental sur 
vey of the four industrial schools of the st 
May. This ( 
work of the Alabama State Board of Healt 
and the National Committee for Mental Hy) 
One hundred 

i 


fifty-four 


Committee f 


] 
last 


was a cooperative piec 


and twenty-nine of t 


juvenile de liz 
be s 


giene. 
six hundred and 
the 


defective in mental ability as to demand in 


schools were found to 


quents in 


stitution care of a custodial sort for their 


These facts proved 
the 


proper management. 


potent argument in securing appro 


priation. 


It is planned to establish an Institute 
Social Physiology at Milan in 


r 


connecti n 
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with the other institutes for graduate work. 
The scope of the institute is to conduct re- 
search on problems relating to food, to in- 
dustrial efficiency, to growth and the school, 
the manufacture of foods, professional and 
industrial safeguards for the health, applying 
functional methods of examination and psy- 
chie tests, ete.—aiming to control and assist 
the elementary, professional and industrial 
schools from the standpoints both of physiol- 
rv and pathology. Dr. I. Veratti is said to 


be the sponsor for this new institution. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


MEETING THE DEMAND OF OUR PEOPLE FOR 
FREE PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 


Our American people are sending their sons 

nd daughters to the state universities liter- 

y by the thousands. State university after 

state university reports that its resources are 
nadequate to meet the demands upon them by 
the incoming multitudes of freshmen. Seri- 
ous as is the situation this year the prospects 
for the future are even more serious. To meet 
the demands of our people for free public 
higher education more public institutions of 
higher learning must be established. The 
question is “ What shall be the type of the new 
institution ¢” 

It has been suggested that our states adopt 
either the California high school junior college 
plan or the Wisconsin normal school junior col- 
lege scheme. It has also been suggested that 
the states establish new state junior colleges. 
The writer believes that any junior college plan 

ultimately prove unsatisfactory to our 
people because such institutions will tend to 
become senior college preparatory schools offer- 
ing a very formal type of higher education 
planned only for young high-school graduates 
who contemplate continuing their higher edu- 
cation in college or university. 

The demand of our people, not for a formal 
higher education for the few, but for a vital 
higher education for themselves as well as for 
their sons and daughters. They feel the need 
for the practical knowledge, the high ideals, 


the many sided interests, and scientific train- 
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ing, which may be derived from a study of the 
applied sciences, natural and social, as well 
as from the study of practical English and live 
literature. They insist that the higher educa- 
tion shall have some relation to life. They 
are striving for the type of work offered in 
the trade-union colleges of some of our cities 
—the kind of work «ffered by our municipal 
colleges and universities in their day and even 
ing sessions. 

The municipal college or university repr 
sents the endeavor of the city to provide itself 
and its citizens with the benefits of higher 
education. The civie body responsible for th 
development of the municipal university or 
college is a board of trustees or directors with 
no other educational responsibility. The pro 
fessional organization responsible for the con 
duct of the institution is the president and the 
faculty of university or college, a body of men 
professionally trained for the task of develop 
ing a vital type of higher education. 

The universities and colleges live through 
their research and instructional activities. A 
city with a municipal university or college 
time and time again utilizes the research lab- 
oratories and departments of its institution of 
higher learning. To illustrate, one of Ohio’s 
municipal universities does all of the public 
health laboratory work of the city. Hardly a 
department of the university has not been 
called upon to furnish technical information 
to some city department or official. The in- 
structional work of this university is of such 
a character as to meet the needs of men and 
women, part-time as well as full-time students, 
from seventeen to sixty-five years of age. Last 
year twenty-two per cent. of the students wer: 
from seventeen to twenty years of age, twenty- 
seven per cent. from twenty-one to twenty- 
five years, nineteen per cent. from tw nty-six 
to thirty years, thirteen per cent. from thirty- 
one to thirty-five, and nineteen per cent. of its 
students were over thirty-five years of age. 
Day courses were offered in arts and science 
courses, in engineering, in education, and in 
pharmacy. Late afternoon courses were given 
in education and in the arts and sciences 


while in the evening courses were offered in 


ee 











industrial science and 
That this 
is actually meeting 

is indicated by the 
enrollment of this uni 


commerce and business. 


lay . ] 
! vs veil as i! 


i arts and science Sg. 
higher educational work 


the needs of the students 
increase il the 
hundred and fifteen students 
1918-19 
municipal 
due 
of higher 


is service to the 


14 to over two 


phe nomenal growth 


1913 thousand in 
The of 


university just described has beer 


the 
to the 
fact that it is offering the vital type 
education. Its point of view 


city and to its citizens Among the citizens 
served are some who have just been graduated 
from high school. To these young students it 


iffers education which fits for life in a modern 


urban ll] as for continued 


municipality as we 
work in any standard senior « é The city 
believes thoroughly in this type of free publ 
higher edueation for its citizens The city 
an average American city and its citizens ar 


average American citizens. ational 


The edu 


opportunities which it furnishes to its citizens 


I 


are those which hundreds of other cities would 


gladly furnish to their citizens if their states 
them permission 


Such acti 


would give 


ment to do so. mm wol 


time relieve the pressure upon the stat I 
versitie The writer. therefore. believes that 
} ’ 


by permitting and encouraging through 


establishment and development 


, 7 ° } 
an | , 7 : 
egisiath rhe 


ipal universities and colleges 


States Car most effectively 


prov ide 


publie higher education most ear 


di ~ red by our people. 


A. M. Stow! 


ToLeDO UNIVERSITY, 


THE UNIVERSIT 


DISCONTENTED PROFESSORS 


} 


the 


THE extract from article by the presi- 
dent of Harvard University printed in the last 
issue of ScuHooL AND Society supports the re- 


by “A 


Dr. Lowell argues that the reason professors 


marks Teacher” in an earlier issue. 
should be paid larger salaries is to keep them 
contented, so that they shall not impart social 
unrest to their students who would impart it 
Dr. Lowell holds it to be unfor 


“who think the world 


to the people. 
tunate to have teachers 
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Does he 


vard who teach 


unjust.” lv professors at Har 


want on | 


in the best of all possible worlds, and does h 


think that they will hold this opinion if thei 


} . 
salaries are large enough? Perhaps professor 
Will not even be satisfied with sal iries y wh 


Dr. Lowell in his official appeal has called “ the 


that everything is for the best 


= 


comparatively modest scale which tl r pos 
tion calls for.” They may hav I rd tl 
working men are obtaining a share in tl 
terms of their employment and in th nt 
of their work and may regard it as “ unjust” 
that professors have none. Even the profess 
may turn. It is hard to make people contented 
and pliant, though it is said that this cond 
t was approached by the negroes whe 

were slaves 


QUOTATIONS 


THE COURTS AND THE NEW YORK 
SCHOOL FUND 


STATE 


do 


writ of 


the courts of this state grant 


RARELY 


such a prohibition 


Appeals has issued to the Board of 


forbidding the state commissi ner of educ 


on to determine the appeal of the super 


tendent of schools in his effort to credit to t] 


Board of Education state school funds 
1918. The city chamberlain had, as 
former years, credited the moneys t 


for the reduction of taxati 


fund 


the ruling of the former ec 


rporati 
counsel that, under the new state-wide cit 
school law of 1917, the funds must pass t 


‘ourt of Ay 
But 
Divisi 


+ 


joard of Education. The ¢ 
peals does not pass upon the issue. 
reverses the opinion of the Appellat 
which, in denying the writ, ruled that 
charter provision under which the funds |} 
been going to the general fund had been r 
pealed by implication. 

The highest the 
judicial jurisdiction of the state commission 
final 


‘ arising 


court of state limits tl 
upon controversies 
of bodies 
the 


agencies of the education department 


decisions only 


the 


dividuals generally, or 


ts 


from action or in- 


for time being 
made 


which are subject to the undisputed authority 


Estimate, 
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of the education law and bound to obey its 
commands.” It denies him the right or power 

decide whether or not a charter provision 
affecting parties outside the jurisdiction of 
he state education department has been re- 
pealed. To hold that he had jurisdiction “ to 
make a final and conclusive decision of the 
present controversy would be not only un- 
justifiable but extravagant and somewhat 
startling.” 

In this particular case the state commis- 
sioner sought to summon city officials to a 
hearing preliminary to “a determination by 
him of the controversy which under the pro- 
isions of a statute hereinafter to be dis- 
cussed would be binding upon the city and 
subject to no review.” The city of New York 
refused to admit “that it stands in the 
position of an ageney of the education depart- 
ment ” or that “ the provisions of the educa- 
tion law are applicable to the moneys which 
have been paid to it. On the contrary, it 
denies and repudiates these propositions and 
insists that it stands as a municipality under 
the statutes which constitute its charter en- 
titled t 
paid to it and apply them for the benefit of 


» hold the moneys which have been 


its taxpayers. It does not claim under the 
education law. It claims in hostility to it 
and defies its commands.” 

The claim of the city “has no appearance 
of sham and pretense.” Because of it, the 
court is unwilling to set a precedent for 
jurisdiction by the commissioner over bodies 
outside the education department. The court 
sustains the contentions advanced by Assist- 
ant Corporation Counsel Mayer, and without 
division concludes that this is not a case 
where the state commissioner of education 
“is entitled to enforce a right which we might 
think exists, but a case where jurisdiction is 
claimed to determine a controversy in any 
way that shall seem proper to the judicial 
mind of the commissioner. That we do not 
think he has power to do.” 

The courts have reserved to themselves the 
right to determine the issue in controversy. 
To settle it the state commissioner must now 
move to mandamus the city chamberlain to 
credit the funds to the Board of Education. 
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Then the courts will determine where state 
funds shall g0.- New York Globe. 
TEACHERS AND ORGANIZED LABOR 

An adequate wage for school teachers and 
clergymen, with provision for old age—few 
will disagree with the urgent recommendation 
of President Barr, of the National Founders’ 
Association. On the motive behind the sug- 
gestion there will be differences of opin n. 
Teachers and ministers should have a living 
wage, not, as Mr. Barr intimated, because 
they are society’s policemen against “ radical 
ism,” but because they are society’s servants 
for the common good; not as an act of pre 
caution but as an act of justice. But looking 
at it purely as a practical measure, Mr. Barr 
as an opponent of organized labor might stop 
to consider one serious implication. In con- 
trasting the over-prosperous condition of the 
union worker with the depressed economic 
condition of the unorganized middle-class, is 
he not conceding the case to organized labor? 
If millions of brain-workers have chosen to 
remain unorganized, have preferred to rely on 
the employer’s sense of justice, and are to-day 
badly underpaid, what is the answer? The 
most effective way of combating trade-union 
tyranny is by justice to the non-unionized 


New York Evening Post. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 

SPELLING AND THE INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM 

Tue fallacies of the spelling grind have 
been duly recognized; “stunt” spelling is no 
longer in vogue; the ability to spell the most 
commonly used words has supplanted the 
ability to spell difficult, unusual words, as an 
aim, while carefully compiled lists define the 
content of the subject, and make possible a 
determination of the child’s spelling ability. 
These new insights and instruments make 
possible a more economical use of the child’s 
time and a better appreciation of his ability. 
They also lay a task upon the schoolmaster. 
To realize these possibilities means that the 
teacher must organize instruction with the 
following points in mind: First, spelling 
benefits by incidental learning more than any 
other school subject, for the child is constantly 


| 
| 
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seeing and writing words. Therefore, the 


child ean be expected to know more spellings 
Peco! dly, a word is 


than he has been taught. 
either phonetic or it is learned by forming 
purely arbitrary associations. The method of 
fixing these associations is fairly stereotyped, 
hene considerable self instructi n is possible. 
Finally, individual differences in learning 
time are very great, for which reason children 
vary greatly in the amount of drill required 
to fix a spelling. 

Recognition of these facts implies an in- 
dividual system of instruction, hardly feasible 
to the teacher of the average class. 

The following plan was worked out in thé 
San Francisco State Normal School whereby 
the above-mentioned differences are provided 
for without any mechanism other than is pos- 
sible in the ordinary school room. 

The first aim entailed the grading of the 
children; the second, the compilation of in- 
dividual lists; the third, a method of individ- 
ual instruction. 


THE GRADING OF THE CHILDREN 

One hundred and eighty children in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades took part in 
this scheme. Each was tested by the Ayres 
scale at least three times. The grading could 
not be done according to a stereotyped plan, 
as some of the children, fluctuating in ability 
from day to day, would not do so well on an 
easier test as they had done on a more diffi- 
cult one. The average of the tests was taken 
as the final standing. 

Seventy-eight children had been tested the 
previous year. Comparing the two stand- 
ings, 67.5-+ per cent. were found to have 
improved more than one year in spelling 
ability. They had had no instruction during 
this year. 204-+- per cent. had remained 
static and 12 per cent. had deteriorated. 
Comparing chronological age with spelling 
grade (it was impossible to compare school 
grade with spelling grade, as the children are 
promoted by subject), assuming that a child 
begins school at six and finishes at fourteen, 

56 per cent. were above age in spelling ability, 

24 per cent. below age, 


20 per cent. at age. 
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The results of these comparisons automat- 


ically classified the children into three groups: 


Group 1: Those who do not need spelling instrue- 


tion, 

Group 2: Those who progress with the usual 
struction, 

Group 3: Those who have a specific spelling diffi- 


| > 
culty. 


It is evident that a large proportion of a 
normal group grows in_ spelling ability 
through the mere business of living, that is, 
everyday experience with words is instructive 
in their case. They learn spellings as they 
learn the language, by frequent presentation, 
and at worst only need an occasional lift over 
a word, as with a past participle or an agree 
ment in grammar. Children who had im 
proved in ability in the last year when they 
had no instruction were included here, as 
were also children for whom we did not have 
last year’s standing but who are ahead in 
spelling ability. This latter group obviously 
learned spellings which had not been taught 
them, though we do not know when this 
growth took place. These children will not 
have spelling during the ensuing six months. 
At the end of that period they will be tested 
with a view to determining whether they are 
continuing to progress or whether they need 
instruction. 

Group IT. is composed of children slower 
of apprehension or development who do not 
learn spellings incidentally but who must 
make a conscious effort to acquire them. 
Those children who had not progressed with- 
out instruction, and those slightly below age 
grade in ability were included in this group. 

Group ITI. was made up of children who 
were more than one year below grade or were 
known to present specific problems. This 
group was eventually to be the “ hospital” or 
problem group, composed of children whose 
difficulties were more or less obscure and in- 
surmountable by ordinary instruction. In the 
beginning, however, this group contained 
many doubtful cases held for observati 
The preliminary period of instruction (to lx 
described under the teaching plan) eliminated 
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many of these, as they showed that they 
vould progress with ordinary instruction. 

To summarize, the classifications were made 
with these facts in mind: 

a) The relation of the child’s spelling ability 
to age. 
b) The amount of spontaneous learning abil- 
ity (based on the teacher’s judgment) as shown by 
composition and other written work. 

As a matter of fact all groupings were made 

cooperation with the teacher best ac- 
wuainted with the child in question. For 
this reason the fina! percentages do not coin- 
ide with the percentages of the three groups 
mentioned above. The numbers included in 
the final groups were distributed as follows: 


Per Cent 
Group 1. Those needing no spelling ........ 60 
Group 2. Those needing spelling but with- 
out GpOelEe GUOEMY ..cccsccvcccecssss 29 
Group 3. Peebles GOOG oc occ icnescceevess ll 


THE INDIVIDUAL LIST 

The ideal individual list would probably be 
a list based on a common word list, where- 
with the child had been tested from the begin- 
ning. We could then be certain of his know- 
ing all the words previous to those he was 
now studying. Practically, however, a cer- 
tain list is assigned to a grade and these the 
child must know for his own safety and that 
of the teacher. In view of this, the teacher 
must base the child’s list on the class list. 

Various methods are used to determine 
which words the child needs to study. Ac- 
cording to one method, the list is dictated 
and the child writes only those words which 
he is sure he can spell. Those he omits and 
those he misspells, constitutes his individual 
list. This has the advantage of obviating the 
writing of unfamiliar words with the danger 
of fixing the misspelling. The child’s judg- 
ment, however, is often at fault, for he fre- 
quently omits words he can, but does not dare 
spell, and ineludes words which he can not 
spell. In working out this plan, each child 
wrote every word dictated. The list was 
then taken from him, and the misspelled 
words copied correctly, were given to him as 

spelling list. By taking away the dictated 
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list as soon as written, it was hoped that the 
influence of the false spelling was reduced to 
a minimum. Unfortunately, there is no way 
of being certain a child can not spell a word 
until he has actually spelled it. 


THE TEACHING PLAN 

Since the teacher can not teach each child 
his individual list, the children were taught 
to teach themselves. A preliminary period of 
two weeks was instituted in which both 
groups were instructed in methods of self-in- 
struction outlined by the state text. 

In this period, individual lists were not 
used, but the group was taught as a class, 
such words being used as would bring out the 
best way in which to attack words. For ex- 
ample, words like “ independent ” were taught 
to show the value of phonies in studying a 
word, “particular” to emphasize a careful 
pronunciation, “thoroughly ” to illustrate the 
fixing of silent letters and diphthongs. The 
children were then allowed to work with their 
individual lists, under supervision. As soon 
as a child showed he had grasped the idea, he 
was allowed to rely on himself, coming to the 
teacher for testing at certain intervals. In 
this way Group III. was diminished until 
only the actual problems remained. 

This plan has proven successful with all but 
the older children of the third group. These 
children are not only over age but their gen- 
eral mediocrity, and in many cases inferior- 
ity, is greatly aggravated by their indiffer- 
ence to school success and the fact that spell- 
ing is such an old story. Younger children 
are easier to motivate; they respond to the 
reliance placed in them, and are more re- 
sponsive to the suggestion that spelling is not 
a bugbear. The matter of motivation, how- 
ever, as well as methods of teaching problem 


“ another story.” 


cases are 

The steps necessary to the carrving out of 
the scheme may be summarized as follows: 

1. Each child to have work which was neither 
too easy or too difficult, that is, work accurately 
graded to his development. 

2. Each child to study only words which he did 
not already know. 


A te 


| 
| 
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own speed. 


II. and III. 


ALBI 


NORM AL Sx HOOL, 


HARDS 


FRANCISCO, CALIFORNI 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 


CANADIAN 
CHARACTER 
Dominion of 

tly been widely aroused by 

National 


Relation to Cana- 


( Jonference 


successful 
Character Edueation in 
ian Citizenship, which was held in Win- 
Manitoba, at the | » of 


meeting has centered public attention on 


Oct be ? 


nadian education in an altogether new way. 


r was the culmination of move- 


h ohe sense a consequence ol 


» he lief is widely entertained that 


the war was very closely related with German 


methods of education which had sueceeded in 


the course of the nineteenth century in drill- 


the German people in ideas ot selfish 


Those responsible for the 
Education asked 


Wint 


themselves 


Conterence on 
whether it might not be possible 
to devise ways and means of making Canadian 
educati n a national way minister directly 
toward evolution of a citizenship pledged 


ideas and the ideals of unselfishness 


to the 
and 

A committee of fifty citizens of Winnipeg, 
at the suggestion of Mr. W. J. 


member of the Winnipeg School Board, un- 


applied christianity. 
Bulman, a 
derstood the task of arousing Canadian opin- 


National 


Conference on Character Education as a pre- 


ion in favor of the holding of a 


liminary step to the establishment of an un- 
ficial national bureau of educational leaders 
themselves throughout the 


who should set 


the years to the working out of a scheme 


whereby Canadian education might be linked 
up directly with the development of a high 


type of Canadian citizenship. The movement 


enjoyed Irom the outset the active cooperation 


of the Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba and 
the sympathy and good will of His Excellency 
the Governor General of Canada. In securing 
ds that were necessary for the holding 

he committee secured the 
1 of Clubs of 
vided the bulk of the funds 


holding of this ni 


votary 
Canada, which pre 


necessary lor the 


itional 
meeting 
been con- 


had 


a period of 


After an active propaganda 


tinued throughout Canada over 


Vitations soliciting de legates were 


lie bodies of all kinds. A program 
was prepared including about thirty speakers 
were Americans: 
President Finley, Educa 
tion, Albany, New York; President Suzzallo, 
Seattle, Washington; Dr. Soares, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Milton Fairchild, 
Washington, D. C. The was the as 
sembling in Wu nipeg, October 20, 1919, of 
1,504 governments, 


municipal councils, boards of trade, Canadia 


of eminence, { whom 


Commissioner of 


result 


delegates from provincial 
clubs, iabor organizations and other bodies of 


national scope. No educational meeting in 
the history of Canada has ever aroused public 


The 


these meetings ran as high as 


interest in a similar degree. popular 
attendances at 
5,000. <A large 


passed, the most important of which provided 


number of resolutions were 


for the creation of a National Council of fifty 


authorized to create an unofficial 


persons 


Bureau for Educational research and leader 


ship the predominant emphasis upon 
character and citizenship. The  resolutior 
with respect to the creation of a national 
bureau reads as follows: 

That for purposes of educational investigatio1 
and as a clearing house for educational data, a 
National Bureau be established under the direction 
of the National the Conference, and 


that such bureau be maintained by voluntary sup 


Council of 


port and such financial assistance as may be given 
by provincial and Dominion governments with 
out any restrictions as to policy. 

This National Council, which has already 
hold its next 


meeting at Ottawa, the national 


organized temporarily, will 
capital, in 


February, 1920. 








